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While the Pennsylvania and New York parties waged their lusty
wars, President-making was also forward in other portions of the
Union. Foremost was the candidacy of Douglas, who from the ad-
journment of Congress devoted his whole time to it. First of all, he
went South to discover whether he could rally his friends and supporters
to take advantage of developments in the local campaigns therein boil-
ing. He was particularly hopeful of mobilizing those Democrats who
feared the increasing demands of the radical wing. John Forsyth was
one of his most prominent allies, and Pierre Soule of Louisiana, another.
He saw many others and, when he left, his cause seemed to be prosper-
ing. Many an unknown sat down to write that Douglas had friends in
most parts of the South, but that their difficulty was their lack of men
of standing who could mobilize them against the state machines.
This trip set rumors afloat that efforts were being made to reconcile
Douglas and Buchanan, and that Senator Green of Missouri was an
active peacemaker. The White House issued flat denials, but the rumor
persisted that Douglas might be compromising. The Senator realized
that if northern supporters believed he would abandon his fight they
would drop him. Since it was up to him to make a statement to quell
these apprehensions, he addressed a letter to J. B. Dorr of Iowa, June
22, 1859. Dorr had asked whether Douglas would permit his name to
be used before the Charleston Convention. He replied that it could be
done only if the Cincinnati platform were used. He would not accept
a nomination on a platform approving the revival of the slave trade,
providing for a congressional slave code for the territories, or endorsing
"the doctrine that the Constitution of the United States either estab-
lishes or prohibits slavery in the Territories, beyond the power of the
people legally to control it as other property."20
Having thus reassured his northern supporters, Douglas turned to
another task which involved him with Attorney General Black. He
felt that his position was weakened by the constant interpretation of the
Dred Scott opinion as outlawing squatter sovereignty, and that he must
establish his principle by a resort to history. He consulted George Ban*